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a” ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
| AMERICAN GRUMBLER. 
No. VII. 


” ed the celebrated watch and chronome- 
+ making establishment of the Roskells at 
ool, It is a very plain and unpretend- 
p or office on Church street, with a very 
nding sign, the proprietors depending 
see on their fame for good work and honest 
Sling for business than upon any external 
iow. Mechanics and tradesmen would do 
pil to consider how truly in the example of 
Wis Roskells is illustrated that “ honesty is the 
est plicy,” * and learn, too, the value of pro- 
It is gratifying to deal with people on 
,one may confidently rely for a good 
ile, particularly when sp intricate a ma- 
ies a watch or chronometer is to be pur- 
ed. I believe that the people of this house 
bw too well the value of reputation to de- 
ive in any case for the sake of immediate 
. We were showed the whole establish- 
‘with great politeness by one of the house, 
Bemited by the sight of several curiously 
geniously constructed time- keepers, some 
p race-course, others for the pocket. 
We saw a watch, made for 100 guineas five 
as ago for a noble duke, as good as could 
made at the present day, offered for 40 gui- 
is, not from defect in the time-keeping qua- 
es of the instrument, but simply because it 
0 Jarge for the fashion of the day. The 
leduke had ordered a new watch of small 
bat 100 guineas, and ordered the old one 
i for what it would bring; thus paying 60 
Rexs—about $300—for change of fashion 
hout “any improvement in the article. 
Sto stimulate honest industry and. inven- 
& When shall we see such liberality in the 
lic ires of the United. States; when shall 
n the true meaning of the word cheap, 
# give it any other meaning than that of 
ul price? What man of taste e and judgment, 
ig the means, would not. prefer paying two 
d d dollars for a watch upon which he may 
lainly depend for time as upon the all-en« 
ag true love of his wife, to giving the tenth 
Mesum for a machine that may be true only 
em month? Yet this spirit seems to be 
@ebroad in our utilitarian. country; for 
abot it we may set down many of the acci- 
by steamboats and railroads. We seem 
n ikon More the amount, the number of dol- 
uC fora work, than its solid and intrinsic 
Biwhen done. ‘The contract system ig de- 
'S—PaRT 11.—JuLY 30, 1839, 
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This’ 


‘swindler and prig. Did not somebody once say 
that honesty and poverty are incompatible ; as 





fective, and I fear is too much confided in and 
resorted to with'us. Wars may be carried on 
by contract ina short time. Proposals will te 
received during the next six months at the war 
office for taking the Canadas and annexing them. 
to the United States; none need apply without 
producing, satisfactory references. Also want- 
ed officers to serve in. the army and navy for a 
liberal allowance of fame, 7. ¢., puffs in all the 
official newspapers, whether merited or not; 
the pay is sufficient to keep the officers in two 
new suits a year, and ta keep a good supply of 
clean linen where washing is not dear. © Post. 
humous fume in these enlightened times is a 
humbug; let-us have our renown to-day, cheap, 
while we may enjoy it. 

I am losing time among the watches—they 
keep it all. Roskells have thousands of men 
at work in the different. villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, and some of their workmen: have 
done nothing for twenty years but make ba- 
lance wheels for bread ; hence the tact in the 
execution of their work, and the great perfec. 
tion of the instrument when its several pars 
are brought together. 
labour will accomplish much for mechanic arts. 
The putters-together of the watches only are 
under the same roof. One or two men are 
constantly employed in observing and ascer- 
taining the rates of the new watches and chro- 
nometers, and discovering their defects. I need! 
scarcely remark the watches have fixed prices, | 
and their qualities and finish depend very much! 
upon the market to which they are to be sent. | 

Among the scenes which attracted my atten- 
tion in the streets, were the groups of sans- 
culottes and bottomless pockets gathered about 
the windows of the money-changers—politely 
called exchange offices in the United. States, 
where titles are despised. The money-chang- 
ers’ windows ‘are tantalising, provoking sights 
to your poor penniless wights, because they 
exhibit an array of bank notes and coins of 
gold and silver enough to enrich even a wealthy 
beggar. You may imagine the wistful gaze of, 
the poor wretch before one of these handsomely 
glazed windows, and think with me, that it is 
hard that the world should insist upon a poor 
man being honest and tranquil in the presence 
of such a temptation. Poverty ought to be an 
excuse for theft, because wealth has no tempta- 
tion; therefore hanging is too good for a wealthy 





uncengenial as oil and water? If he did not, 
he ought to have said so, to prevent.me from 
perpetrating an originality. However, morality 
and religion will, bind poverty and virtue into 





‘phia. 
less, gloomy ; enlivened, however, by crowds: 


A proper division of| . 


OF THE ARCADE, PHILADELPHIA 


STREET. BALTIMORE—N. HICKMAN. 


homogeneity, just as alkali makes oil mingle 
with water in the form.of soap. 

The town hall and exchange buildings form 
a.quadrangle of 35,066 square yards. In the 
centre of tis area is a bronze monument, ereet- 
ed in 1813, to the memory of Nelson. It was 
modeled aad cast by R. Westmacott, Esq., R.A., 
from designs by Mathew Charles Wyatt, Esq., 
and cost £9, 000. Thus three are com: 
memorated at once—Nelson, Wyatt and West. 
macott. . The monument. is: .pretty enough ; its 
chief merit lies in the execution, “ as the most 
striking incident (Death insidiously aiming his 
dart from under a flag) is evidently a plagiarism 


on Mrs. Nightingale’ 8 mohument in Westmiister 


Abbey.” The town hall apartments were exhi-' 
bited by: tidy, youngish woman fora shillings 
she pointed out the pictures, &c., and was so 
polite that I felt some delicacy about giving her 
money. The reading room is not so commo- 
modious as that in the exchange at Philadel 
The whole pile is smoky, dirty, cheer- 


of bustling merchants and stock-jobbers. 
Wandering through the irregular streets, we 
met a drove of hogs, followed by a stout, bony 
individual, in hob-nailed boots, laced close 
round the ankle, gray stockings, » drab clot 
breeches, a sort of nondescript coloured coatee, 
a dirty shirt, and soft felt hat, carrying a black 
thorn stick about three feet long, which he oe- 
casionally flourished in a most threatening man- 
ner over some one of lis porkers, lagging be- 
hind the. rest to root his.nose inthe greasy mud 


of the gutters, shouting, “Get along wid ye, 
now; it’s in no hurry that ye are, ye gruntin 


baste !” Oh, the “ finest. pisentry on earth” 
you may see in dear ould Ireland ; “ever green 
be your hills and bright be your okies” say I; 
it is consolatory to feel assured that political op- 
pression and tyranny cannot soun efface these. 
At the bottom of Pembroke place, on the 
London.road, we came ‘upon Westmacott’s 
equestrian statue “ Erected in commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the accession of his 
majesty George III. to the throne of these 


realms.” «It stands on a pedestal of ee 


say 15 feet high. The statue is black. 

Mr. Westmiacott must bea facetious fellow, for 
in attempting to convert the old brown wig and 
blue coat of George the Third into the waving 
locks and Roman toga of Marcus Aurelius, he 
has most successfully represented a Mexican 


manto, and in a fit of poetic inspiration’ he has: 
substituted a great black ostrich feather for the: 


tail-of the horse. 
My hat has 
of drizzly wet. 


shabby i in this misty ‘land 
I entered a shop to purchase 
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one, but the new ones were so inferior in seve- 
ra! particulars that I would not buy; the hatter 
said as good a hat.as mine could not be made 
in Liverpcol; it is one of Buikley’s, Philadel- 
phia—ergo, Philadelphia hats better than Eng- 
lish. 

August 9.—It has been raining all day al- 
most incessantly. At one o’cleck, P. M., we 
paid our bill at the Adelphi, and embarked on 
board of a dirty little black steamer, loaded 
with cows and Irishmen—the latter “on a bit 
of an agricultural speculation, being the hay- 
making season,”—for Eastham, on the river 
Mersey. The deck was very narrow, the wea- 
ther rainy, the passengers numerous, and the 
cabin very small, and in its centre sat a fut, 
blind Irish harper, with harp between his knees. 
So soon as we parted-from the slip he began 
arid played a number of English, Irish, and 
Scotish airs; whether on account of the Or- 
pheus’ music or the rain, the cabin was the 


‘place of general resort, but it soon became so 
mucky that I preferred being drowned on deck: 


to smothering below. An old crone, the com- 
panion of the musician, at proper intervals cir- 
culated a hat among’ the passengers for half- 
pence for the entertainment. It presented a 


melancholy spectacle to my mind, when the |- 


harper was silent, and his bedraggled terrier 
gazed up in his face:imploring protection, while 
the poor passengers were parting with their 
coppers in solemn silence, not because they de- 
sired to reward the:blind man for his attempt 
to entertain, but because they could not refuse 
to pay while so many were looking on. Man 
stands more in respect and awe of a crowd of 
dirty scoundrels than he does of the omnipre- 
sent and universal Witness of all his actions 
and thoaghts. People seem to be influenced 
more jn their actions by what is called public 


-opinion, thaa by a consideration of intrinsic 


right and wrong. I would have paid the fellow 
to be silent, but I did not like to propose it for 
fear of wounding the fellow’s vanity :—I say 
fellow because he is a feilow-being, though 
there was no fellow feeling between us. 

At the end of two hours (at 3 o’clock, P. M.) 
we reached Eastham, a small village distant 
about eight miles from Liverpool. We took 
seats on the outside of a coach for this place— 
Chester, Cheshire on the Dee. The rain 
poured ia torrents all the way, and we arrived 
wet and disgusted in this old town of England, 
and put up at the White Lion Inn, opposite to 
the Cathedral: The country through ‘which 
we passed is fertile, well cultivated, and some 
of the cottages by the way side looked pretty, 


. even in the storm. The fields are all small, 


and divided by hedges, not kept in a first rate 
condition, Passed several Irishmen on foot, 
each armed with a shillelah, brogues (on their 
tongues and feet) and breeches; agricultural 
speculators all. 

** Chester, (seventeen miles from Liverpool) 
the capital of Cheshire, is an ancient city situ- 
ated on a rocky. eminence, half encircled by a 
sweep of the river Dee. It has four main 
streams diverging from a centre, and it is re- 
markable for a peculiarity of construction not 
seen in other towns. The houses are excavated 
from the rock to the depth of one story beneath 
the level,of the ground, on each side, and have 
a portico running along the front, level with 
the ground at the back, but one story above 
the street. The porticoes, which are called 
the Rows, afford a covered walk to pedestrians, 


and beneath them are shops and warehouses on 
a level with the street. The principal building 
is the castle, part of which was constructed: in 
the reign of William I., and part recently 
erected on the oye of the original building: the 
latter consists of a range of buildings on a plan 
of convenience and magnificence scarcely to be 
equaled in the kingdom; it comprises an ar- 
moury containing nearly 30,000 stand of arms 
tastefully disposed; a gunpowder magazine ; 
the shire hall, adorned with a noble portico; 
the county jail; an elegant court of justice ; 
the offices of the palatinate; barracks; and a 
curious ancient chapel. 

“Chester abounds with antiquities. In a 
cellar in Bridge street are remains of a-Roman 
sudatory and cold baths; and in Watergate 
street are several old houses with grotesque 
devices. It had formerly a considerable trade 
in Irish linen, cheese, and shop goods.  It-is 
celebrated in history as having been the scene 
of the interview between Henry II. and Mal- 
colm [V. in 1159; as well as the place where 
Edward of Caernarvon received the submission 
of the Welsh in 1300. It was also successfully 
besieged by the parliament army in 1645. 
Population, 21,363.”—Leigh’s Road Book. 
Chester is a small town, and the only walled 
city in the kingdom. ‘The streets are narrow 
and the seeond stories of the houses project 
over the-street so as to form a sort of colonnade 
walk, where people may be sheltered from the 
weather. It is a town of shops of all sorts; 
those for the sale of cheese predominate. It is 
to my mind a dirty, mean, gloomy, poverty- 
stricken hole, in appearance, and were it as 
old as the soil upon which it stands, would be 
no better, no more worth visiting in my opi- 
niov, than it is now. 
| ."Fhough the inn is a dark sort of abode, it is 
not so bad as it might be, and after a few 
minutes we got dry clothes, and while dinner 
was being prepared we sallied out. 

We visited the ancient castle, but it did not 
repay me for the trouble of visiting it. The 
river Dee crawls at its: base, a stream about as 
broad as the Wissahickon. The 88th regiment 
of infantry is quartered here. Visited the ar- 
moury ; not worth the trouble. 

The civil court is océupied with a divorce 
case, and the room was crowded with ladies 
and gentlemen. When we came out, we found 
a poor degraded wretch of a woman in alter- 
cation with one of her majesty’s 88th. She 
stood in disheveled hair, her face bloody and 
nose and eye swollen, with one hand arranging 
her disordered dress, while the other was 
gesticulated threateningly at the soldier, who, 
it appears, bad beaten her in the face with his 
fist for some alleged affront. She was sobbing 
and deprecating, and he declared, “if you 
don’t go away I'll beat you again.” Men and 
women do not seem to agree well in Chester; 
fighting in doors and out doors. If you ever 
saw.a man strike a woman, you can form some 
idea of the contempt I felt for the . gallant 
British soldier who had occupied attention as 
we passed along. 

e next visited the cathedral, an ancient 
gothic pile, founded A. D. 651—and saw it all 
for a shilling a-piece. We were showed a 
stone coffin; said (erroneously) to We that ‘of 
Henry IV. of Germany. The most modern 
part of the edifice is 700 years old. But I felt 
neither-awe nor gratification on this account— 














































the past through : ge 
ugh memory’s lescope, wi \ 
effect fiaparting some aootheag oe 
influence to the spirit. "gree Bi 
After a dinner of fresh sal ne 
chops, we walked half way round Gant or, 
looked at a small square tower, built jn 
which has a tablet of white marble wit 
inscription“ On this tower Ki A 
stood on the 24th September, 1645. and 
his army defeated on Rawton Moor.” 
time-browned affair, but in j e 
remarkable. om pees) 
There are two bridges over the Dee: on 
single stone arch of 200 feet span, and aa 
be the largest stone arch tft Europe. 
—>— one A : 
For the Journal of Belles Lana 
Meum et Tuum.~-What a strugcle we | 
occasionally among even the pe. 3 sca 
bipeds when they have to decide on the due 
portioning of pelf. How speedily the me 
scale makes the tuwm mount en haut; and hy 
readily the merest sophistry assumes the | 
front of reason and honesty. We think that 
mean nothing but what is right—as bap 
our exertions and services a certain: ob 
would never have been accomplished. Hy 
we not a right to be remunerated, then, 
our success? Meum says, ay. \ A whisp 
ing may be heard from a certain ‘moni 
Suggesting if any thing more had been da 
than the fulfilment of a contract. Candoura 
mits this—but meum still thinks, notwithstayh 
ing, that where great success attends a me 
sure, a reward beyond the stipulated aimey 
ought to be given. How is this to be 
Will the party who are to be bencfited by. 
success be grateful? Doubtful. Meum 
says you have the means within your gm 
why not help yourself?, No person will ki 
any thing of the matter—and so he gainst 
point. Such were the swayings of mental ea 
tation that passed through the sensorigma 
hack-driver in this city notlong ago. } 
call him Jim—his employer’s name Neil. — 
This worthy of a hack-driver—a Kio 
Triton among the minnows, and capi 
among his compeers—had been in the hil 
of earning for his employer say three or 
dollars daily. One day he made a glori 
haul among some of our city functioaarie 
was one of those white days, which, from is 
frequent occurrence, made it the more refi 
able and rememberable—the sun, \ too, shi 
very brightly, and was very powerful, 
was. To this cause—a coup du soleilor} 
haps something as fiery—is to be b 
the state of phifosophising and soliloquising 
to which poor Jim fell, as he reached the! 
loft of the stable after a long day’s drives” 
As already hinted, Jim had had a good 
poration fare, and was so overjoyed willl 
amount of his day’s earnings and pourings 
gether, that, when he puf his horses into 
stable, he could not think of unharnessing! 
until he had made a fair count of his day) 
It being so very uncommon for Jim to lea 
horses before they were properly attendé 
his employer noticed the delinquency, am 
somewhat curious’ to know why Jim weit 
'to the hay-loft so: speedily and secretly. “> 
ping quietly up after him, ‘he ‘screened ‘hit 
from'Jim’s vision, (no difficult matter, adit 





though it does make one lovk wistfully back on 





rather’ obsture,) and overheard the'f 
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TF csesciously uttered. viva voce by 


4 j i “J 
sare ten dollars nd @ half,” says Jim, 
a twenty-one silver: half dollars—* tea 
sada half-—as purty-looking-silver dol- 
Sour eyes can look on. [tis a mighty, 
s for one day’s driving. It is too much. 
9 Niel all ihis, he will expect as much 
So That, is out of the power of man 
jpurtyanda bigsum. It is indeed too 
‘for.one day. So I. think it. is fair to 
i. it, and bring it nearer a usual day’s fare, 
ere. one for me—one for. Niel—one 
‘one for Niel,” &c., until the twenty 
pieces lay shining before. him, equally 
4, The odd half dollar lay unappropriat- 
"a Whose share is that?” says Jim. “F 
Snow. I'll.toss for it. Heads for Neil, 
brme—here goes. I bar the toss,” says 
gs the side representing Liberty. turned 
“#1 bar the toss—it isn’t fair.” +s 
ieo't.it, Jim?” said his employer, who, had 
bard the whole. .‘* Well, you'll please to 
es pave the whole amount.” And suiting 
stion to the word, he pocketed the twenty- 
half dollars. 
Bai, misther, you might at least let me 
fachance for my toss,” says Jim. 
#You be ,” says his employer, and 
jel off—and worse than that, turned poor 
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ite Sulphur Papers, or Life at the Springs of 


mn Virginia. By Mark Pencil, Esq. 12mo. pp. 166. 
fork, 1839. 
yi for the Use of the White Sulphur Waters; 
Practical Remarixs on their medical properties’and 
to particulary discases. By J. J. Moorman 
i Resident. Physician at the White Sulphar Springs, 
pp. Philadelphia, 1839. 
[Weeks in Fauquier, being the substance of a series 
fiiliar’ letters, illustrating the scenery, localities, 
| virtues, and general characteristics of the White 
ier Springs, at Warrentun, Fauquier county, Vir- 
ipritien in 1838, to a gentleman in New. England. 


and corporeal activity. Where is there a 
nation, whose climate is equable—constantly 
torrid or constantly frigid—where we meet 
with the mental and corporeal development 
that characterises the nations of temperate 
Europe, and the inhabitants of the temperate 
zone of the new world; and what a change is 
induced in the inhabitant of the temperate 


more torrid climes of this or the other hemi- 
sphere. 
passing with rapidity from “grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,” he returns to the haunts 
of his boyhood languid and listless; incapaci- 
tated for both mental and corporeal exertion, 
The truth of this picture is exemplified in the 
cases of many adventurous spirits who in their 
youth have sought their fortunes.in the scorch- 
ing presidencies of British India,.and after the 
lapse of many years of toil and privation have 
returned to the home of their fathers to enjoy 
the wealth they have accumulated. 

But it is not only the vicissitudes or changes 
which take place in any one locality, that- are 
thus beneficial. We can produce such changes 
ourselves, by the very means that are advised 
in the small works before:us.- What greater 
mutation can be effected than by leaving the 
hot, crowded. city for the genial air of the 
country, and especially if we seek for our sani- 
tarium one. of those localities that are elevated 
high above the level of the ocedn, as in the 
case of the springs, whose virtues are celebrated 
in the two first and in the last of the pamphlets 
before us? ; 

This, in fact, is the great benefit derivable 
from all watering places, no matter whether 
they may be situate on the seaboard or deep’ in 
the interior. ‘The change of air, scenery, and 
society ; the exercise afforded by travel; the 
new impressions perpetually made onthe senses, 
and, through them, on-every part of the econo- 
my, occasion a moral and physical. revulsion, 
the utility of which cannot be mistaken; and 
which is constantly shown by the fact, that 


regions, if he reside for a while—say.in, the} 


From being full of life and buoyancy 3} 


we not furnished with the opinions of aN oe 
man, and other respectable members . 
faculty, upon the point—a ver'y useful remedy 


inappropriate cases; but, we think, 10 prodee 


full éffect in the majority of ins tances, the sew 
water’ bath should be sought for'uit a distances 
and the white sulphur water should’ .be:druuk nt 
Greenbriar county, Virginia. A dose a, #hubarb 
or of Epsom salts is valuable when prescribed 
in many cases at home=in the good city of 
Philadelphia—but to the mass of valetudina- 
rians.it might prove infinitely more profitable 
to take the rhubarb or the Epsom ‘salts in the- 
pocket, and travel to Greenbriar before it was: 
swallowed. ayy 7 . 
But leaving the philosophy of epring-visiting: 
—for:-we have @ right to have a ‘philosophy on 


this;subject, as we have a “ philosophy of 


health,” “a philosophy of traveling,” “a phi-~ 
losophy of living,” and numerous others—let. 


us ‘turn to the character of the works hefore — 


us. They are all mere advertisements for the- 
establishmerts whose varied excellences t 

celebrate. 
Sulphur Papers ;” these, we need scarcely say, 
are not equal to the “ Pickwick Papers,” from. 
which the title is borrowed. Some, however, 
may think otherwise. This we shall not dis-- 


pute; especially as we agree with honest Dog-- 


berry that * comparisons are odorous.” Marte. 
Pencil-‘is evidently not a practised writer; but 
that was not necessary. The book is dedicated 
to. the proprietor, or to some one of his family, 


and the purpose is equally answered, whether~ 
it be well written or not. We) see here and. > 


there touches of the “pencil,” but pretty gene- 


rally they are tolerably wide of the “ mark.” ~ 


They purport giving a sketch of life at the 


springs—an excellent topic by the way—but. _» 


the thing is not well managed. 
Of Dr. Moorman’s 


much. 


The first on the list is the “ White-- 


mpalet we need scarce- . 
ly-speak. Its title indicates itg object ; but like’ . 
all such monographs, it attempts ‘to prove to ~ 
Were the virtues of the water at alk _ 
equal to the description of the “ resident phy- - 


sician,” it might vie with the “ Pantacuricom _. 
nervous cordial,” celebrated by the late Charles: .. 
Matthews, of facetious memory. 

Still the White Sulphur is an admirable sane-~ — 
tarium, and the water as remedial as we thruln < 
its tasté is execrable. a 

The same may be said of the Fauquier- - 
might not have been induced to subject himself} Springs. No pains are spared to render the~ - 
to. the inconveniences of the journey, unless} sojourn of the invalid agreeable; and no place « 


Q1mo, pp. 61." New York, 1839, numerous valetudinarians become restored long 
Vavilid’s Guide to the Virginia Hot Springs : before they reach the springs in which all their 
fing an account of the medical properties of these| hopes of restoration have been centred. The 
& mith cases illustrative of their effects. Collected| spring is like»the Dr. Robinson, of Inverness, 

ished by Thomas Goode, M. D., the present pro-!t9 whom a certain hypochondriac was:sent from 
Mme pp- 44. Richmond, 1839, London ;—an ideal physician, in whose skill 
is is the very height of the springtide.| was reposed the confidence of the patient, who 
star rages; and if we cannof add 
4 ; “ "tis past a doubt 
» All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out,” 


mn safely say, that all who can afford it 
iquitted the sultry precincts of the: cities 
art the comparatively cool breezes, and 
alubrious and refreshing change” afforded 
PMisit to our mountain or other watering 
& And how we envy them the delicious 
f Restricted to our small study: withian 
farcely indicated by the movement of the 
down, and rendered impure by the breaths 
Musands; and the hundred. exhalations that 
erpetually taking place where: mankind 
Otlosely congregated together; no wonder 
Ould become ettolated or blanched as it 
Qnd that all our vigour—mental and cor- 
fshould sink under the heated and: im- 
Mmendtony. It has been, and is a constant 
that the American climate is most execra- 
PTeason of its vicissitudes; of lits. sudden 
# from: heat to cold; from drought to 
mty;yet slight. reflection will show, that 
#0 sich vicissitudes we owe our mental 


some object, more tangible than the probable 
effects of the revulsion afforded by change of 
locality, had been held before him as an induce- 
ment. 

In the mass of cases, therefore—it will: be 
readily understood—the great ‘benefits to be 
derived from a visit to any of our mineral 
springs must accrue from other agencies than 
the mere waters, and this is the cause of the 
difference between drinking the waters at home 
in our own residences, and at their source. It 
was, indeed, a grievous error perpetrated during 
a recent period of bubbles by some London pro- 
jectors, who proposed to have a seabathing es- 
tablishment, supplied by means of pipes which’ 
should convey the water of the sea to London, 
and thus spare the honest cit the necessity of his 
annual migration to Margate or Ramsgate to‘en- 
joy the treat. A sea-water bath is doubtless 
extremcly valuable and luxurious in itself; and 
the water of the Trans-Alleghany White Sul- 
phur Spring is—we question not—even were} 








cat be ‘better adapted for cases sige 9 


thdse.we have described, are to be bene 
by traveling, and by change of air, society and_ 
scenery es: 

The chronicler and eulogist of these springs: 
who, ‘under the title of “a Visiter,” has far- 
nished the slender production before us, is’ no 
more ‘happy, we think, than “ Mark Pencil.™ 
His accuracy may be unquestioned; but of the 
excellence of his taste we have strong doubts. 
“The Fauquier Springs,” he tells us, “are resort— 
ed toby every would-be fashionable, by every 
class, colour and condition in the state. The 


fair dacghters of the millionaire are not unfre— 


quently vexed and mortified to find themselves: 
rivaled, if not eclipsed, in the ball-room, by the 
blooming misses who lean on the arm 1° 
maker.” 6 


“The last pamphlet on the list needs but a 
word, It is’by the propri.tor of the springs— 


himself a physician—who has detailed some of' 


‘One | 
.With no ‘prouder title than papa’s tailor or boat" 
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rather than from any predilection for, fyreig 


‘co-editor, by her own exertions and influence, 
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the wonderful cures effected through the agency 
of this admirable thermal water. Each of the 
springs to which we have referred in this arti- 
cle is, indeed, excellent of its kind; and if each 
does not afford a chronicler, whose lucubrations 
are especially amusing or instructive, it affords 
a most valuable agency in the cure of many 
obstinate diseases not easily managed without 
its intervention. 





American Periodical Literature.—We shall 
hereafter chronicle more minutely the .names 
and nature of literary publications devoted to 
articles of domestic preparation, that our read- 
ers may be made acquainted more fully with 
the exertions making throughout the republic 
to encourage native talent. These publications 
are now very numerous, and it is only by spirit 
and talent that they can hope to survive. They 
are valuable vehicles for the improvement of 
genius, ag practice naturally produces facility. 
As. they come on our table, they will be no- 
ticed. The Library was established expressly 
for the repnblication of foreign works—and it 
is possible that some.may have hence supposed 
that the feelings of the proprietor were inimi- 
cal to the success of other works. If such 
an opinion exists. we wish at once to ree 
move it as unjust and erroneous. The plan of 
the Library was adopted, not from a hostile 
feeling to domestic literature, but because the 
field here occupied was then untrodden, and 
seemed to open advantages both to the public 
and the publisher. Indeed, it so happens, that 
the proprietor prepared, in the summer of 1832, 
a prospectus for a Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
one for a Lady’s Magazine, the latter to be 
conducted very much on the plan now pursued’ 
by Mr. Godey in his Lady’s Book. The Asia- 
tic cholera, in its overwhelming career, that 
season, diverted the inhabitants of the cities 
from almost every consideration but self-pre- 
servation. Daring this suspension of business 
schemes, these intended publications were lost 
sight of; and ona resumption of mechanical ope- 
rations, the idea of the present work was sug- 
gested, and it commenced in the autumn of the 
same. year. As already stated, we embraced 
it as one adapted more certainly to subserve 
the wants and interests of reader and publisher, 


productions. iia? 
We intend to make domestic literature a 
new feature in our literary announcements, that 
our friends at a distance may koow their names 
at least. We last week mentioned the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, because that happened to be 
before us at the moment. We have great plea- 
sure in calling the attention of the ladies to 
Mr. Godey’s very popular monthly, the Lady’s 
Book, as unc well deserving their patronage. 
Mr. G. is indefatigable in his exertions to make 
the work interesting. Mrs. Hale, the talented 


has made a decided improvement on the publi- 
cation, and renders it at once both instructive 
and useful. It is delightful to read the produc- 
tions of some of our young ladies which appear, 
ia its columns, and peculiarly gratifying to see 
such evidences of their devoting time to, men-; 
tal culture, in place of frittering all their leisure. 
hours in gadding and flippant amusement. They, 
‘will directly reap a rich reward of solid orate 
eation ; and, to others, in whatever light they 
may be related, what anenduring source of do-, 


As other publications come befvre us, they 
will be announced. 





Just published, price $1 50, * Music of Christ 


Psalm and Hymn tunes, original and selected, 
as. sung in those churches. Harmonised for 
four voices, and provided with an organ or pia- 
no forte accompaniment, by W. H. W. Darley, 
organist of St. Stephen’s Church, and J. C. B. 
Standbridge, organist of Christ Church, Phila- 
deiphia. Published by James Kay & Brother, 
No. 122 Chestnut street. 

In this edition the publishers have been en- 


deduction being made to those purchasing by the 
dozen or larger quantity. For sale at Thomas 
C. Loud’s piano forte and music stoie, No. 174 
Chestnut street, opposite Masonic Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

The-reputation of the two gentlemen who 
stand sponsors for this publication is sufficient 
to guaranty its entire adaptation to the pur- 
poses’ intended. 

The publishers say in the preface :— 

-“ The following collection of Church Melo. 


directing the attention of congregations and 
families to the cultivation of Sacred Music. ° 
* The object of the editors has been to.com- 
bine practical utility with beauty of melody and 
accuracy of harmony; and, by the adaptation 
to. each tune of an easy accompaniment for the 


moderate skill to acquit himself with satisfac- 
tion, whether in the church or the parlour. 

It is believed that the work embraces airs 
suited to all the metres now in use. Among 
them will be found some few psalin and hymn 
tunes which are established in public favour, 
and which on that account have been deemed 
worthy of a place in this volume. But by far 
the greater portion of them have never before 
been in print; and have either been used ex- 
clusively in the worship of Christ Church and 
St. Stephen’s, or were composed expressly for 
this callection. 

*« The parts have been arranged as First Tre- 
ble, Second ‘Treble, Tenor, and Bass, in the be- 
lief that «the organist will thereby be enabled 


but he will not forget that the part called Se- 


them at his command.” 
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Sympathy of Readers for Authors, 


imperishable monuments of their genius. 


cesses of human nature. 





mestic enjoyment are they providing. 


jone of those illusions to which the iw h 


Church and St. Stephens, being a collection of;the phraseology of Bacon, one of the 


abled to reduce the price from $2 to $1 50—a| talents are a source of gratification., Jp 


dies is presented to the public with the view of|the gamekeepers whom Shakapeate eudg 


organ or piano forte, to enable a performer of 2bout a person whose society we like, 


more easily to supply voices for each of them;|ened or dissolved. Time glides by; forty 


cond Treble wili often produce a much better|seemed indissoluble are daily sundered y 
effect if sung by alto voices, should he have|Trest, by emulation, or by caprice. But 5 


Among those who have furnished original con-| hold with the highest of human intellects. 7 
tributions to the work may be named, Messrs.| Placid intercourse is disturbed by no Jeale 
Loud, Cross, C. Hommann, Ritter, Norris and|T™resentments. These are the old frien 


There is scarcely any delusion which has ajsullen. 
better claim to be indulgently treated than that] thenes. never comes unseasonably. Da 
under the influence of which a mun ascribes|stays too long. No difference of pol 
every moral excellence to those who have lefi|nieg can alienate Cicero. 
The| cite the horror of Bossuet. 
causes of this error lie deep in the inmost re- 
We are all inclined a 
to. judge of others as we find them. Our esti-|vertising “premiums,” on the cover 
mate of a character always depends much on} meant new subscriptions; for we coule-m™ 
the,manner in which that character affects our|tainly be supposed to reward those wid’ 
own interests and passions. We find it difficult|not paid. ‘Those. who have already paid # 
to. think well of those by whom we are thwart-|rather havé been the recipients of any & 
ed or depressed; and we are ready to admit|It was a mode resorted to with the view @ 
every excuse for the vices of those who are| posing of some of the copies on hand. ~ 













































useful or agreeable to us, Thig a 


race is subject, and which experiense 
flection can only partially remove, } 


tribus- Hence it is that the moral obs 
of a man eminent in’ letters, or in the ¢, 
is treated,—often by cotemporaries,_. 
always by posterity,—with extraordin 
derness. The world derives 
vantage from the performances of such 4 
The number of those who suffer by his es 
vices is small, even in his own time, when 
pared with the number of those to why 


years all those whom he has injured ¢ 

But his works remain, and ure a sours, 
light to millions. The genius of Satlus 
with us. But the Numidians whom hy 
dered, and the unfortunate busbands who; 
him in their houses at unseasonable hoon 
forgotten. We suffer ourselves to be del 
by the keenness of Clarendon’s obsen 
and by the sober majesty of his’ style 4 
forget the oppressor and the bigot in the his 
rian. Falstaff and Tom Jones have ey 


and the landladies whom Fielding bilk 
great writer is the friend and benefactor g 
readers ; and they cannot but judge of 
under the deluding influence of friendship. 
gratitude. We all know how ynwilling we 


ie ba 


to admit the truth of any disg @ 


whom we have received favours,—how 
wé struggle against evidence,—how fon 
when the facts cannot be disputed, we cling 
the hope that there may be some explan 
or some extenuating circumstance with 
we are unacquainted. Just such is the fee 
which a man of liberal education naturally 
tertains towards the great minds of fo 
ages. The debt which he owes to them 

calculable. ‘They have guided him to tf 
They have filied bis mind with noble and gr 
ful images. They have stood by him i 
vicissitudes—comforters in sorrew,. purses 
sickness, companions in solitude. These ffi 
ships. are exposed to no danger from the oe 
rences by which other attachments arey 


inconstant ; tempers are soured; bonds¥ 


cause can affect the silent converse 


are never seen with new faces, who are 
same in wealth and in poverty, in glory am 
obscurity. . With the dead there is no 1m 
In the dead there is no change. Plato 8% 

Cervantes is never petulant. De 


No heresy : 


os 


We find that we were misunderstoo 





